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is similar to that of the noble families in Czarist
Russia on the eve of the Revolution.
All through their lives they have given orders and
expressed opinions, and they have expected young
men to say "Yes, sir/' to everything they say. When
we do not, they are amazed. They shake their heads
in disapproval, and call us ungrateful. So it happened
one afternoon when I had been asked by the Rotary
Club of Bombay to speak to them. The Rotary
movement is the parlour game of the bourgeoisie in
India. Once a week they arrive punctually at one
o'clock for lunch, their name and profession pinned
on to the lapels of their coats and they listen to one
or other of them speaking inaudibly on the History
of Bombay or reminiscencing about a trip to
England or America. Nothing else ever happens.
Nothing else is expected to happen. So they asked
me at short notice to take a place that was left blank
on their programme card.
When I arrived, I noticed the look of perfect
boredom on the faces of those who were to form the
intelligent audience. They were most of them twice
my age and had known me ever since they could
remember. In their greeting they were frightfully
patronising, and I could see they still believed that
little children should be seen and not heard. All
through lunch I hardly touched a morsel. I just
wanted to get it over and done with. I watched
them while they ate. Smug, complacent, well-fed.